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EDITORIAL 


On another page we reprint some of the specially library 
— from the Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
rust and we believe that no apology is necessary for 
bringing them thus separately to all library workers. This 
beneficent institution is pursuing a policy in regard to our 
movement which, in its generosity, liberality, and at the same 
time cautious and wise restraint, must have the warm approval 
of librarians. It has been realized in a practical fashion that 
the library movement should not be allowed to stagnate during 
the war, because the most insistent calls upon the services and 
resources of libraries are likely to be made very soon after the 
cessation of hostilities, and if libraries are prepared now to meet 
those calls there should then be an impetus to the movement 
that will establish it finally. 


Apart from the benefactions to individual towns and 
institutions, the outstanding “ development ” feature of the 
Report is the wide establishment of experimental rural library 
schemes. These now number eighteen, and are remarkable 
in that the Trustees seem to have chosen those large counties 
which have many villages and few large towns, and therefore 
a population somewhat removed from the main streams of 
literary culture. Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Westmoreland, 
Wiltshire, the Welsh and Scottish shires are examples. In 
most of these the Trustees have engaged the County Education 
Authority as the administering body. This is significant, 
and inferences may be drawn from the fact. At first sight it 
would seem to involve the withdrawal of such libraries as 
may be established from the supervision of library authorities 
as we understand them, and the placing of their control in the 
hands of educationists of the scholastic type. If this should 
be the result it would not be a happy one for the libraries or 
for librarianship in general ; because the “ schoolmaster type 
of mind ”’ is in many ways, as we have frequently demonstrated, 
the antithesis of the librarian mind. At the same time the 
difficulties of any alternative procedure are substantial, 
and if, as it is hoped, the extension of schemes on the present 
system leads to the County Council obtaining permissive 
(or as we should prefer, compulsory) powers as library authori- 
ties, much will have been achieved. 
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The Trustees foreshadow their intentions in regard to a 
School of Librarianship, and to the paragraph in which this is 
done careful attention should be paid. They recognize that 
the Library Association is the proper body to control any 
scheme of professional training, and they express willingness to 
consider the financial needs of a scheme which shall not be too 
ambitious. A scheme is under consideration by the Library 
Association, and, although we do not consider it to embody 
our ultimate ideal of a library school, we think—if our infor- 
mation is correct ; the matter is still swb judice, and therefore 
not open for discussion in any detail—that it is a practical and 
reasonable beginning, and one that will receive the financial 
benediction of the Trustees. In this connexion we draw the 
attention, especially of younger librarians, to the article on 
page 228, which is the considered opinion of one who has 
given many years of thought to the question. 


We cannot traverse the whole Report this month, and we 
may return to it later ; but it is gratifying to note the references 
to the rate limitation. Until this bar to expansion is removed 
real progress is out of the question. The refusal of the 
Trustees to assist starved libraries is based on sound economic 
reasoning. No section of the community has a right to expect 
the Trustees to bear expenses which should be the collective 
responsibility of the ratepayers ; for them to do so would be 
tantamount to encouraging a continuance of the present 
intolerable financial restrictions. Ratepayers will not pay for 
their privileges if they can induce someone else to do so. 


* * 


The separate reprint of the transactions of the Conference 
of the Library Association is now before ns. It is a goodly 
octavo volume, with some interesting illustrations, but unfor- 
tunately it is printed ina type so small as to be irksome to 
read. This last fact was a bad step on the part of the Associa- 
tion, for the editor, or editors, have done the work well, and 
with commendable austerity. Many of the unwise and 
“flashy ’’ speeches, which seem to be characteristic of our 
public discussions, have been pruned ruthlessly to the advan- 
tage of the whole. The outcome is a volume of suggestive, 
and, in the main, pioneer papers, with useful addenda in the 
way of contributions from the audience, which, if properly 
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circulated amongst non-librarians, should do much to forward 
our cause. We say these things the more freely because we 
have been critical, especially in our last number, of the delay 
which has occurred in issuing the volume. That delay was 
serious, and the volume will not now have the immediate in- 
terest it would have had, had it appeared within about a month 
of the time of the Conference. However that may be, a clear 
duty is laid upon us all to see that library authorities have the 
opportunity of reading it. We can think of few wiser expendi- 
tures than may be made in order to provide every library 
committee member with a copy. The low price of the volume 
(one shilling) makes it the cheapest manual of library matters 
within our knowledge. It is certainly a one-sided volume ; it 
deals little with the fundamental work of libraries—which 
after all are primarily distributors of literature and not com- 
mercial information bureaux, technical reference libraries, or 
training grounds for librarians, except incidentally—but 
within the limits proposed by the resolutions of the Conference 
it is all we have just declared it to be. 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s Education Bill has just been re- 
introduced into the House of Commons, and, if we are able to 
read the signs aright, there is prospect of its becoming law in 
this parliamentary session. Indirectly it has, as far as we 
know, no reference to libraries, and does not affect them. 
In its practical results it must affect them profoundly. 
If the youth of the country are to continue their schooling 
until they are eighteen, they are under direction, more or less 
literary, until the age at which men become independent 
users of books, if they ever do become so; and just as the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870, by its system of partial teaching created the 
race of readers without literary taste which chooses as its 
literary fare what a recent American librarian describes as 
the ‘‘ moving-picture’’ type of literature, so this new and 
prolonged education may produce a more cultivated type of 
reader who will make, we hope, wiser and wider demands. 
Moreover, as the education between the fourteenth and eigh- 
teenth years will be partly vocational, there must be a greater 
demand for books on vocations. The Commercial and 
Scientific Committee of the Library Association may have, 
and ought to have, a policy in relation to this matter. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL POINTS IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES. 
By J. Pomrret, Borough Librarian, Darwen. 


From a Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the North-Western 
Branch of the Library Association at Southport. 


HE greatest obstacle to progress has been the inadequate 
Sy financing of public libraries. When the first library Acts 
were passed and the first public libraries established many 
years previous to the compulsory Education Acts, it may have been 
a wise provision—the modern movement then only emerging from 
its experimental stage—to limit the extent to which a community 
might levy on public funds for establishment and maintenance, 
but to have that provision continued in the face of nearly seventy 
a work is discreditable alike to public opinion and our legislators. 
oreover (created to some extent by financial pressure caused by 
the war) there is a tendency to cut down the resources of libraries 
to a degree which comes nigh to paralysing activity and reducing 
efficiency and good result at the very point of progress when high 
efficiency and result are attainable at a relatively low increased 
cost. In other words there is the danger of spoiling the ship for 
the ha’porth of tar. 

Increasing rates are worrying our local authorities ; the latter 
look round for economies and the resources of the town’s library 
always appear to be a fit object for cutting down. I am as anxious 
about increasing rates as any other ratepayer ; as a librarian I am 
willing to assist in every real economy—even to the extent of cur- 
tailmg for the present some of our subsidiary activities—but I 
submit that it is false economy and foolish in the extreme to 
cripple the library for the sake of saving (save the mark !) five, 
ten, or fifteen per cent. of its usual penny in the pound income. 
The saving to the rates is almost infinitesimal, whereas the loss 
to the library of even that small percentage of its income means a 
much greater loss of the rightly expected good results from the 
income which is rather grudgingly left to it. 

One cannot be dogmatic as to how a remedy is to be found 
but I submit it is essential to that end that library committees 
should more generally than is the case be composed of persons 
who have faith in the library movement, courage to put their faith 
to the test, and a desire and determination that the libraries in their 
charge shall succeed in fulfilling to the fullest degree the high 
expectations placed in them. Naturally, the public generally will 
estimate the utility of a library approximately in accordance with 
the degree of estimation held of it by that library’s committee, and 
if committees do not fully realise of public libraries that there is no 
institution in the country which is so democratic and free, and 
provides so much for its owners—the public—on democratic 
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principles at so small a cost, we can hardly blame the public for not 
realising what a golden store of knowledge, experience, and re- 
creation is theirs for the asking. Alas, the results of libraries 
cannot be shown in terms of money, but if it were possible to 
produce a balance-sheet of their work and worth, no other under- 
taking for the same capital and annual expenditure would show a 
better result. 

We all know numbers of chairmen and members of committees 
up and down the country who are valuable assets to the library 
movement—practical men of business, men of culture—who 
realise the vastness of the field and the greatness of the harvest, 
who, in spite of difficulties carry on their voluntary and self- 
sacrificing work, their faith and enthusiasm undiminished. But 
(and I speak in general terms) how often do we find on library 
committees people who have—or at any rate show—little or no 
interest in the work. We have particularly the gentlemen who 
go there avowedly to look after the public purse—a worthy object 
properly viewed—but parsimony was never economy. 

Whilst on this point let me ask you to look for a moment 
at the United States of America, which has in modern times pro- 
gressed commercially and industrially at a greater rate than any other 

eatnation. There the public libraries are more numerous, occupy a 
Figher place in civic life, are better staffed by trained workers, 
and far better supplied with funds from public monies than I think 
any country in the world. Now the American is usually acknow- 
ledged to be a wide-awake personage, as keen a business man as is 
to be found, and not prone to giving without expectation of value for 
his money. It would seem that the American realises the present 
value and future possibilities of the library, for he orders his public 
money to be put on a good thing in a wisely generous way, which 
he expects to give adequate results ; evidently he considers those 
results good. The public library service of Britain, given the same 
opportunity, could likewise show results, and expand their in- 
fluence, in a degree not one whit less than our American cousins. 
We want then, as an “ essential,” an enlightened policy on the 

t of the Government of the State, and local authorities. I think 
it is an “‘ essential’ for committees and members of committees 
to have a high appreciation of the libraries they govern, and by 
voice, pen, and example, uphold their appreciative opinion. It is 
essential there should be alertness and receptivity of mind, broad 
vision, and courage in the policies of committees ; a determination 
to provide in wise measure a stock of live books—a library valued 
for its worth and not quantity—and with up-to-date administrative 
methods allied to a progressive policy, get a little nearer the dictum 
of Carlyle of a public library being the peoples’ university. 
_ There are many essential points in regard to buildings, but 
inasmuch as these are for the most part already erected, and the 
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present or near future not likely to be an opportune time for 
structural alterations, I may perhaps be allowed to pass them by 
with the remark that it is a sine gua non that all public buildings 
should be well lighted, naturally and artificially, have good warming 
and ventilating systems, and kept clean. Libraries should, by 
the interior arrangements of furniture and fittings, be made easy of 
accessibility to the public and of supervision by the staff. Utility 
and ease of working should be the first consideration, and not far 
behind in importance, attractiveness. The park, the theatre, 
the cinema, and even the public-house makes itself, in its own style, 
as bright and attractive as it can ; the library should, in accordance 
with its aims and objects, likewise make itself bright ; not garish or 
bizarre, but certainly in such a way as will create an atmosphere 
which welcomes the incomer and is inducive to the promotion of 
its use. Without trying to make it “a home from home,’’ every 
person within its portals should be made to feel he or she is at 
home, to use and enjoy that which is their own. We do not want 
libraries to be club rooms, neither do we want them to feel like 
sepulchres. 

Accessibility to the resources of the library is a strong point in 
modern library practice. To that end the open access system is of 
immense value. Wherever possible the system should be adopted ; 
new buildings should always be planned to allow of its introduction 
(even where it is not proposed to start with the system) but in 
existing buildings wherever structural obstacles were not in- 
superable, excellent arrangements have been made, and the 
system put in operation with satisfactory results. The open and 
closed systems have been so often and warmly debated, and good 
points pro and con are still to be made on both sides, that there is 
no need to go over the ground again, but to-day I am quite certain 
no one questions the popularity of open access with readers, and 
after all, libraries are intended for the public’s use, and any system 
which brings the library and public in closer relationship should 
rightly be considered the best. 

Accessibility of resources is a term which also covers two other 
essentials of modern practice, namely, classification and catalogues. 
Systematic classification even in small libraries is not merely a 
desideratum but an essential point. It means the bringing together 
of all the books in the library on a given topic, whether on the 
shelves or in the catalogue ; it is the means of showing at once to 
the inquirer the whole resources of the library on the subject about 
which information is sought. By the use of a systematic classifica- 
tion every book added goes alongside the books on the same subject 
already there ; the librarian and books sub-committee are enabled 
to see where their library is strong or weak, and it helps them to 
select and purchase intelligently, with system, the goa] in view, 
being of course a representative and well balanced store of literature 
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on all branches of human knowledge. If the trade or industry 
or other special circumstances of a town calls for a very full equip- 
ment of books on particular subjects, systematic classification in no 
way militates against such provision, but on the contrary helps, as 
the omission of indispensable books is less likely to be overlooked 
in book selection when these up-to-date subject lists (which syste- 
matic classification nearly automatically provides) is always before 
the librarian and staff, and their readers. In a closed library 
where nobody but the staff goes to the shelves, it is worth while 
because of the ease and sureness with which the staff can imme- 
diately produce all they have got on a subject, and thus satisfy, 
so far as their resources will allow, the wants of the readers ; but 
in an open access library it is absolutely indispensable. The 
public may look askance at the tables of a systematic classification 
printed in a good, fat book, but the system put into operation, 
namely, the books properly classified and shelved, with main 
class headings on the stacks and sub-divisions on the shelf edges, 
or other good method of guiding, the practical usage is simple 
enough and has no terrors for the borrowers. When properly 
applied, together with good indexes and classified MSS. catalogues, 
only occasional assistance is sought from the staff by the public. 
As to specific systems there is sufficient choice for the librarian. 
The Dewey classification has been most widely adopted, but we 
have a modern British system in the “ Subject,” whilst Brown’s 
“ Adjustable ’’ remains quite a practical system for small libraries. 
The catalogue naturally suggests itself as the next essential of a 
progressive library. If you have a systematic classification you 
have sorted out your branches of knowledge, but you do not expect 
the volumes to remain on the shelves, hence the necessity of a record, 
written or printed, of the whole of the stock, and it must be in such 
form as will tell you (to state it simply) if you have a given book, 
what books on a specific subject, and whereabouts in the library a 
book is to be found. 

There is much yet to be done in regard to the classification 
and cataloguing of the best articles and contributions to knowledge 
for the most part still buried in transactions of learned societies, the 
leading reviews, and volumes of essays. Also—and this should 
appeal alike to the librarian and the layman—the indexing of the 
principle contents of local papers. I admit that the local files of 
my own library are not indexed, by reason of lack of time and 
adequate staff, but hardly a day passes when such an index would 
not prove a great time and labour saver on the of the staff 
and the searcher, and the satisfaction of sure and quick reference 
to the information sought would be such as would every time 
heighten the estimation of the library in the eyes of the visitor 
and encourage the public to think of the library the first thing when 
in want of information. 


. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN AND HIS FUTURE. 


A CONSIDERATION OF CURRENT VIEWS AND 
TENDENCIES. 


1.—It will not be disputed that public libraries are passing 
through one of the most critical periods in their history. Un- 
doubtedly they have gained ground in public esteem of late. The 
reports of the Library Association Conference which appeared in 
the newspapers ; the significant remarks by Ministers of the Crown, 
including the mention of them by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in introducing 
his Education Bill ; the inaugural speech of the Mayor of Maryle- 
bone, which we read in the January Library Association Record ; the 
general failure of attacks upon them in municipal councils, which 
has been quite marked, and has been in strong contrast to the 
attitude expressed in the first two war years; and the various 
comments, critical and otherwise, in the press ; besides the almost 
sporadic recent growth of rural public libraries through the valuable 
financial and strategic aid of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust ;— 
these evidences prove sufficiently that the principle of the public 
library has won ground of inestimable advantage of late, and has, in 
fact, become as never before an accepted fact in our national life. 
All this we see and appreciate, and upon it we anchor our faith in 
the future of the library itself. Our doubts, so far as they go, are 
aroused in connexion with the present position, and with the 
relation of the present librarian to it. 


2.—At the Library Association Conference the only discussion 
which dealt with the librarian as an individual was that started by 
Dr. E. A. Baker advocating library schools. In the discussion 
there was a chaotic clash of opinion, but there was one general 
tendency. That was to require a higher standard of education in 
candidates for library positions. This seems innocent enough, and 
indeed highly desirable ; we should be the last to question it. But 
we may ask : In whom did the speakers require this higher education ? 
In themselves? We think not. With a glib assurance, which is 
the enviable faculty of some men, they glided over their own short- 
comings as if unaware of them. The higher standard they re- 
quired was to be in the coming librarians. 


3.—The war has made evident a collateral fact. Salaries 
have risen under the pressure of the cost of living to a height 
undreamed-of before. For the first time in the experience of many 
of us, young library workers are receiving salaries upon which 
in peace times they could live a normally decent existence, and 
afford at least two new suits a year. Who amongst us who has 
striven to hold the belief that he was a professional man, on thirty 
shillings a week, has not hailed this tendency with a feeling of 
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satisfaction ? Of course, much of this increased salary is called 
“ War Bonus ” ; but we have heard the Town Clerk of a great town 
express the opinion that it was not likely to be withdrawn as some 
supposed ; it had come to stay. 

4.—But while every other municipal department is able to 
go to the ratepayers for an increased appropriation to meet enlarged 
salaries, the libraries are unable to do so. War Bonuses are 
usually fixed by the Finance Committee of a town, and are granted 
impartially to all departments without reference to the means of 
particular departments. Are these bonuses then a charge that can 
be legitimately made on the funds of the departments? To be 
definite : Should the library rate, which is so small that even 
when small salaries were paid from it, it was insufficient for library 
needs, be burdened with war bonuses? We posed the question 
to a well-known municipal lawyer. His answer was definite: “I 
am quite clear as to the legal position. These bonuses are salaries ; 
and therefore are a charge against the library rate.” The outcome 
is that in many libraries the bonuses (or increased salaries) have 
swallowed the greater part of the meagre book-funds of the libraries. 
We know of one great library where the war bonuses alone result in 
an increase of £5,000 on its salaries list ; and of a smaller one 
where the book fund, which approximated to {600, in normal 
circumstances, has fallen to less than £200 for the same reason. 

5.—We put all these facts together because in view of the 
future there is a distinct relation between them. It has always 
been a maxim with a certain school of librarians that the small 
salaries of library staffs were an argument for an increased rate 
contribution rather than for an increase in salaries from the present 
rate-product. There is no policy so foolish and short-sighted as 
that which would enhance the position of the library staff by 
reducing the effectiveness of the library ; and that is exactly the 
policy to which most libraries are committed willy-nilly at present. 
Whenever it has occurred in the past—as at Woolwich and at other 
towns which can be named—the result has always been disaster for 
the staff. Sooner or later the library authority finds, as was 
remarked by a correspondent in a recent issue of this journal, that 
the salaries are such that there is no money left for other library 
purposes ; and they proceed to reduce the staff in some way or other. 
To pay high salaries and to provide few books is a policy strangely 
analogous to the killing of the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

6.—It will be retorted, and with justice, that all the policies 
and schemes adumbrated at the Conference pre-supposed as 
essential the removal of the rate limitation. We accept that 
view, too. But, even without any developments whatever, some 
financial expansion is necessary if libraries are to carry on even 
their present limited service. Money has declined in value beyond 
all precedent ; and while in 1914 a library rate of one penny meant 
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parsimoniousness and cheese-paring, in 1919 it will mean absolute 
penury. It seems, therefore, that mere necessity will insist upon 
the abolition of the penny limit ; and, if we dare indulge in the 
foolish game of prophet, we think the removal is rather nearer 
than many people are disposed to admit or even dream. 
7.—Then will come the millenium. Perhaps; but we are 
not quite certain about it. Salaries have gone up—will remain up. 
What follows? The college-bred men, whose qualifications for 
library positions Sir William Osler was so certain about at Aberyst- 
wyth, will begin to try the possibilities of library positions. All 
present library workers will thereafter have to pass through the 
crucible of educated criticism. If one judged by the speeches made 
at the Conference, they would welcome the ordeal. We think they 
mean they would welcome the ordeal for other people rather than 
for themselves. They are established. But are they? We do 
not hesitate to express the opinion that the passing of an enlarged 
library bill would spell disaster for not a few library workers of 
to-day. The Englishman pays rates unwillingly ; he hates the 
gentle process. He is not likely to pay more with greater willing- 
ness ; and if he does pay more he will demand more for it. In 
short, if we impress upon the public that the librarian is a pro- 
fessional person deserving of high status and substantial emolu- 
ments, the public is likely to demand from the librarian all the 
qualifications usually associated in his mind with the professions. 

8. Perhaps the process will be more gradual than these 
remarks imply. We hope it may be, because whatever progress 
the library movement has made in the last seventy years has 
been the work not of collegians, or their like, but of men who gained 
their education painfully after their formal education was finished. 
As a speaker remarked at the Conference, few, if any, great munici- 
pal libraries in England have been organised by university 
graduates ; and there are few graduates amongst our successful 
librarians even to-day. This is no reflection on university men ; it 
probably, on the contrary, proves that so ill-paid a form of public 
service has hitherto had no attractions for them. It is curious, 
then, to hear librarians demanding an increased rate and a more 
highly educated worker in the same breath ; damning themselves 
and their own history, and beseeching more money with which 
to make their damnation more assured. As for library assistants— 
their future is pretty certain. There was never a time when they 
needed more clearly to understand the implications of: “ Get on 
or get out.”” Most of them would be thoroughly well-advised to 
ask themselves three or four questions: (1) Am I sufficiently in 
love with my work and its mission to qualify for it? (2) Shall I 
be a librarian or a library clerk? (3) at lines of qualification 
are open to me, and is the goal worth the game ? 

9.—The majority of assistants in one or two great towns have 
answered (1) in the negative, and (2) with the word “ clerk ” ; and 
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to prove both points have joined the National Union of Clerks. 
We do not wish to traverse this ground, as a writer has done it 
already on lines with which we are in agreement in last month's 
LiBRARY WoRLD. These, and their like, will be very useful in 
libraries, but not as librarians. Every library needs a number of 
what are really manual workers—preparers, repairers, and replacers 
of books, runners, clerical assistants and so forth—and these by 
their own choice belong to that class. There are hundreds of 
others who, inarticulately in many cases, have high ideals, a love of 
books, a desire for knowledge, and an intense wish to qualify. We 
have one advice for them: drop formal library studies for the 
present, and take matriculation. This is heavy comfort for many 
men, but there seems to be no other road. If you are to compete 
with any hope of success with the men and women which present 
librarians are calling for you must possess a university stamp upon 
your knowledge. All the current talk of library schools leans in 
this direction too. If a library school is founded in connexion 
with a university—and there is every prospect of such an event—- 
whatever may be its immediate object, its final and logical goal 
must be a Degree in Librarianship. And the holders of such 
must ultimately sweep the whole library field. 

10.—Of this we may be quite certain. There will be the two 
classes of library workers we have just premised. The idea is not 
new, but that it has not yet eventuated does not preclude its 
ultimate certainty. For, even with a greatly increased income 
libraries will not be able to pay high salaries to any great number of 
their staffs. The field, too, is almost wholly fenced, and is very 
limited. It follows, therefore, that these higher posts will go to 
those who can give authentic evidence of their ability. The other 
positions, which need not be penurious under proper financial 
arrangements, can be held by men who are content with average 
education and such technical training as will enable them to keep 
books in class order on the shelves, to charge and discharge books, 
to make out borrower’s tickets, and, in short, to pursue the many 
useful and necessary tasks in libraries which require intelligence 
and common sense, but which do not demand wide culture and 
specialised technical education. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
Our friend, Kallikrates, seemed a little disturbed last month, 
and particularly with my views on things in general. It is as 
well that all points of view should find expression, and I do not 
grudge him his innings. But, what a world is his who is content 
with things as they are! 
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RURAL LIBRARIES. 

What a number of rural library organizations the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust is founding! I have personal evidence 
that in many places the County Directors of Education are taking 
quite an enthusiastic interest in the matter; and it seems that 
good openings for young librarians with plenty of enthusiasm 
will be afforded by these schemes. As I read about them I sigh 
for my lost youth. A well-planned repository library in a charming 
county town (all county towns are, or ought to be, charming), and 
a whole county of villages to work, seem to present possibilities 
to anyone who believes in books. Would it not be a good idea 
‘for the rural librarian to make a sort of inventory of the private 
libraries in the county, and then try to persuade their owners to 
lend their books through the rural scheme ? Barring incunabula, 
and anything rare, of course—the rural libraries would not want 
such—there must be thousands of useful books lying fallow in 
the larger country houses, and in the smaller ones too, for that 
matter. Their owners would not perhaps give them to the rural 
libraries, but they might lend them under proper safeguards ; 
and these it should be possible to provide. 


LENDING PRIVATELY-OWNED BOOKS THROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

I am urged to this suggestion by something similar I saw 
in operation at the pretty little public library at Hilversum in 
Holland. The accomplished librarian, Miss Olena Miihlenfeld, 
has not an excessive book-fund, but she has ingenuity and enter- 
prise, if she will forgive me for saying so. She has discovered 
the contents of various private libraries in the town, and has 
persuaded their owners to place the books at the disposal of the 
public library. Such books are retained in their own homes, but 
they are entered on specially coloured cards in her catalogue— 
red, I think ; and can be obtained ‘“‘ on demand.”’ Quite a valuable 
Dante collection was one of the lots of books thus made accessible 
to students. The scheme seems to have points not only for rural 
libraries, but for those in towns. I know that catalogues of public 
and semi-public libraries in various areas have been made ; but 
most of us have not thus experimented with private libraries. 
Perhaps English book-possessors might not welcome the suggestion, 
but, if I am right in my observation, book-lovers are usually only 
too willing to open their stores to others. 


THE EDUCATION BII.L AND LIBRARY STAFFS. 
I understand that there is no doubt that the new Education 
Bill will shortly go through Parliament. Betimes then we should 
be considering how this will affect our libraries. Of course it will 
affect us in various ways, all of which I hope the Library Association 
will be prompt to consider, but the immediate difficulty it creates 
for us is the junior assistant difficulty. As all youngsters must 
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attend continuation classes until they are eighteen, it is clear that 
junior assistants can work only half-time at the libraries. This 
will mean that we shall need twice, or nearly twice, the number 
of juniors to do the same amount of work that is done now. I 
wonder how we shall manage it, and how shall we pay these 
half-timers ? Have you any suggestions on the point ? 

A PLEASANT ANNUAL REPORT. 

The average annual report of a library is a document rather 
larger than a crown octavo in size, which is not specially con- 
venient. Would it not be a good plan to produce a popular annual 
report of a size that would slip easily into the pocket, with an 
absence of such jargon as ‘‘ The Committee records with satisfaction 
an increase in the figures,”’ &c., and to substitute a popular readable 
annual statement of what the library stands for, its resources, 
service, record, and anticipations ? Then a large edition should be 
produced, with, if possible, an attractive illustration or two, and 
copies should be given to every registered borrower, and to any- 
one else who would take them. How often, in present circum- 
stances, do the actual readers at libraries ever see, or read, their 
reports ? Not often, I trow. I am led thus far by the receipt of a 
perfectly ideal example of the type of report I advocate—that of 
the Toronto Public Libraries, which Mr. George H. Locke, the 
able Chief Librarian sent to the THE LIBRARY WorLD addressed 
to you (but as you are away at present, I appropriated it). It is 
an eight-page pamphlet, with a tasteful little drawing of the 
latest of the Carnegie Branch Libraries as a vignette on the cover— 
and it will go easily into the pocket. In bright, enthusiastic 
paragraphs, without any tables, and disguising his statistics 
skilfully, and withal using a pretty type, Mr. Locke tells the history 
of 1917 in his libraries. As a report to a local authority it is, in my 
view, inadequate, since Mr. Locke pleads eloquently for more 
money without saying how much or little he already has at his 
disposal, but as an appeal to the public it is quite one of the best 
little reports I have seen—and perhaps Mr. Locke had the public 
in his eye rather than any governing body. 

GERMAN PERSPICUITY. 

Did you notice, Zenodotus, an unusually interesting ‘‘warning”’ 
in a corner of Public Libraries for January? Mr. J. G. Dornbirer 
writes that he visited several of the largest libraries in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Chicago, and in looking up a subject in Blount’s Practical Electro- 
Chemistry found that the chapter on organic electro-chemistry 
was in all cases cut out of the book or the leaf torn out “ with the 
exception of three cases, where the whole volume was stolen and 

reported so by the librarian.” It has recently become known, he 
goes on to say, that a great many volumes on organic chemistry 
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and those treating of dye-stuffs have been stolen to such an extent . 
that the books can hardly be obtained ; and the matter is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the largest American booksellers do not 
handle a great many of these works. 

Surely, as the Editor remarks, an enemy hath done this! 
And what strikes me forcibly thereanent is the realization by the 
German of the supreme value of the technological book to the 
worker in the industries named. It would not have occurred to 
many Englishmen, if we were to adopt the unutterable methods of 
the Boche in trying to foil our foes, to mutilate the technical books 
in German libraries ; not, perhaps, because we should object to the 
method —although, I hasten to say, | hope we should—but because 
the average Britisher would not think books to be of much im- 
portance in the matter. It is the difference in the two types of 
recognition that has given the Teuton such an immense lead over 
us in commercial and technical matters. I wish that the moral of 
this American experience could be hammered into the British 
mentality ; it would have a salutary effect. Meanwhile, has the 
German tried a like procedure anywhere in the British Isles? 
I have not heard of any similar case ; have you ? 


““THE LIBRARIAN’S SLOGAN DURING THE WAR.” 


This is a letter to Miss Cornelia Marvin, Oregon, which I have 
not yet posted. 

My Dear MapamM,—I have read with absorbed interest 
your column in Public Libraries (December) in which you expatiate 
upon the inspiring theme, ‘‘ No New Fiction during the War,” 
which you tell all your colleagues should be the “ librarian’s 
slogan.’ You would spend ali library funds on technical works 
and cease to supply ‘‘ the latest book of moving-picture fiction.” 
“Let the fiction readers return to the older books,” you say 
stoutly. If American libraries do provide the sensational 
sort of novel you contemn I agree with you profoundly, but as 
a permanent, and not as a war-time measure ; but I presume 
you mean to bar practically all new fiction? Now you are as 
our own people, and in the larger issues of this war you have 
happily profited by our errors ; will you not do so also in this 
matter? One large library system over here decided in a gust 
of local enthusiasm to close its fiction department. The curious 
effect was to bring nearly every other part of the library to a 
standstill. I do not explain the fact ; I merely state it. Further, 
in relation to us, your experience of the effect of War on your 
own population is recent. What is our experience? That in 
ever-increasing numbers readers turned to novels to afford 
the light and relief from the all-pervading anxiety of real life. 
The issue of fiction increased generally. You, with an enthu- 
siasm which I respect but think ill-considered, would deprive 
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your readers of this relief. Do you really think that would 
increase the popular appreciation of public libraries in America? 
Moreover, you have in your midst some of the finest novelists 
at present writing—James Lane Allen, Winston Churchill, 
Edith Wharton, to name only three—and any new book from 
these it is your duty to provide, I humbly suggest. Really, 
no sound analogy can be drawn between sugar, wheat and fiction. 
People are asked to do without the first two things because there 
is a world-scarcity of them; can we say the same of fiction? As 
a great admirer of most things you do in libraries over there, 
I protest that I find your new “ slogan ’’ extremely depressing, 
and a slogan should not be that. 
Believe me, obediently, 
ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ““ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


THE CARNEGIE TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIES. 


We reprint the following paragraphs, concerning public library 
matters, from the recently-issued Fourth Annual Report of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Comment upon them is made 
in our Editorial. 

The Committee expressed the view last year that consideration of library 
matters should not be deferred entirely on account of the war, and that 
steps should be taken to strengthen a movement which will occupy a place of 
increased importance after the cessation of hostilities, when various recon- 
structive measures—educational and social—will cali for prompt attention. 
Endorsement of this view has been given by the increased interest taken in 
libraries, and their future position in the education system of the country, 
by those who are engaged in the consideration of reconstruction after the 
war. Probably the library movement has never before received the same 
degree of public attention as it has received during the past twelve months. 
The Ministry of Reconstruction has had the question before it, and has sought 
considered statements from bodies and persons capable of furnishing it with 
observations which will be useful in its deliberations. 

Moreover, the Library Association has this year held a congress at which 
various library questions of outstanding importance were discussed at length, 
and increased importance was attached to its conference by the presence of 
the Minister of Reconstruction at one of its sessions. This is not the 
to discuss the various resolutions passed by the Library Association, but the 
Committee are glad to observe that the general trend of these discussions 
was fully in accord with the lines of policy adopted by the Trust. The policy 
in question has for its sole object the furtherance of the library movement 
upon lines which have for their support the best expert opinion and the 
endorsement of those who have the truest interests of libraries at heart. 
To an increasing extent the Trust is being looked upon as an authority in 
regard to library matters, owing to its intimate acquaintance with adminis- 
trative features which are constantly coming before it. The Committee 
naturally welcome this attitude, but realise that an increasing degree of 
responsibility is in consequence laid upon the Trust’s administration. 


a 
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There is a universal consensus of opinion in the library world that the 
greatest barrier to progress with which the public library movement is con- 
fronted is the present limitation of rate aid : in this view the Committee fully 
concur. It is useless to expect the library movement to fulfil its enlarged 
function in the educational system of the future, unless adequate means are 
forthcoming for its efficient development and maintenance. From time to 
time suggestions have been placed before the Trust to the effect that it might 
supplement by endowment the meagre incomes at present available, and so 
make up for the deficiencies which exist in numerous instances, owing to the 
inadequacy of the rate produce. Any step of this character would, in the 
opinion of the Committee, be disastrous, and would inevitably postpone the 
day when larger rating powers are placed within the reach of local authorities. 
There are, however, other directions in which financial encouragement can 
be given to the movement, and in the paragraphs which follow, an account is 
furnished of what has been done in fulfilment of the policy previously laid 
down. 

The Committe have continued to make grants to Public Libraries which 
are crippled at the present time owing to the heavy annual charges involved 
by the loans obtained for library buildings. Capital grants have been made 
which have extinguished, wholly or in part, these debts, and income has 
thus been released for the increased provision of books. During the year 
grants of this character have been promised to Camberwell, Canterbury, 
Southwark, and Worksop. 

The effect of these grants is being watched, but the exigencies of the 
present time, which thave involved the curtailment of staff and caused other 
disabilities, make it impossible to draw satisfactory deductions. Ona return 
to normal conditions the results of the Trust’s Library Policy in this direction 
can be better studied, and the subject will be treated at greater length when 
opportunity offers. For the moment it issufficient to say that the grants which 
have been made have proved of great service to the libraries receiving them. 

Further consideration has been given during the year to applications for 
Public Library Building Grants, and promises of assistance have been inti- 
mated in four cases. The towns in question are Barnsley, Huddersfield, 
Lianelly, and Grantham. Following the procedure previously adopted, the 
investigations have been made by the assistance of experts whose names have 
been suggested to the Committee by the Library Association, and their 
advice has proved most helpful in arriving at judicious decisions. Each 
case has been considered on its merits, and the various local factors have been 
duly taken into account ; as a result, offers of financial assistance have been 
made which will ensure that increased accommodation will be available 
and adequate income forthcoming for proper maintenance. In deciding 
the conditions to be attached to the grants, the Committee have been in- 
fluenced solely by the desire to obtain for the locality efficient library service. 

The most clamant cases awaiting consideration by the Trust have now 
been dealt with, and during the last two years a sum of upwards of {110,000 
has been promised for the erection of Public Library buildings after the war. 
It may not be possible for the Trust to undertake further investigations 
under this head of its library policy for a time. The grants promised have 
been computed, in large measure, on the basis of pre-war prices of the cost of 
building. On a return to peace conditions, the cost of building may, for 
some time, be considerably in advance of that which existed before the war. 
Accordingly it may be necessary to review the sums already allotted, and to 
increase somewhat the amount of the promises under this head. This remark 
must not, however, be taken by the authorities of towns to which offers 
have been made, as a definite promise that the grants in their cases will be 
increased. No decision on the point can, at present, be arrived at, and the 
whole question will have to be considered when the factors for determination 
are available. The matter is referred to because the sum already allotted 
for Public Library Buildings may be found to involve a larger proportion of 
the funds of the Trust than was contemplated when the promises were made. 
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The Library Association has instituted an inquiry into the existing pro- 
vision of Scientific and Technical Literature in public and other libraries in 
the United Kingdom. Probably there is no branch of public library work 
relatively so neglected at the present time as that which deals with technical 
literature. The reason is not far to seek. Technical books bearing on 
industrial operations, scientific and commercial, are costly and rapidly 
become out of date. The meagre income available for the purchase of books 
does not. as a rule, allow of extensive outlay in this direction. Book selec- 
tion committees are apt to look askance at proposals which involve a sub- 
stantial outlay for the acquisition of a single work. But in future, when 
the public iibraries become more closely correlated with the educational 
system of the country, their reference sections will come to be of increasing 
importance. The existing state of affairs needs further examination, and 
the Trust has responded to an appeal from the Library Association in order 
that a complete review may be obtained. 

Last year the Committee included in their Annual Report a short dis- 
cussion on the subject of librarianship, and the views then expressed have 
met with the cordial acceptance of librarians. As a result, initial steps have 
been taken to consider the question of the establishment of one or two schools 
for librarians. When these plans ave matured, and a well-considered but 
not over-ambitious scheme is formulated, the Committee will be prepared 
to consider favourably a measure of financial assistance for its realisation. 
It would not be the function of the Trust to control, in any way, schools of this 
description, but funds might be placed at the disposal of the Library Associa- 
tion which would enable that body, as representative of library interests as a 
whole, to take an intimate part in their organisation and control. 


The Trust’s policy in regard to rural library organisation has continued 
to excite interest among library and educational authorities, with the result 
that applications have been received for financial assistance towards the 
institution of comprehensive schemes in several areas. During the year 
favourable consideration has been given to a number of applications, and 
estimates of cost have been accepted from the following County Education 
Authorities :—Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Cardiganshire, and Somersetshire. 
In addition, financial assistance has been offered to the Public Library 
Authorities of Perth and Grantham to enlarge the scope of their activities 
by conjoining a considerable number of parishes lying within easy distance. 
When all these schemes have been established rural library systems will be 
in operation in the following counties :— 


Dorsetshire. Warwickshire. Forfarshire. 
Gloucestershire. Westmoreland. Lewis. 

Lincolnshire. Wiltshire. Orkney and Shetland. 
Nottinghamshire. Yorkshire. Perthshire. 
Somersetshire. Cardiganshire. Kerry. 

Staffordshire. Carnarvonshire. Limerick. 


The two alternative schemes referred to above have both proved their 
efficiency. The one consists in setting up a county organisation under the 
direction of a County Committee ; the other involves the collaboration of 
parishes with a Public Library under the provisions of the Public Libraries 
Acts. On the whole the Committee are inclined to view with greater favour 
the former of these two alternatives, because a larger area can be covered and 
the central organisation makes for more rapid development and smoother 
working. In the latter scheme, success depends on the extent to which 
individual parishes are prepared, on their own responsibility, to adopt the 
Acts and work in conjunction with the Public Library chosen. If any 
individual parish rejects the suggestion, the area of the parish must be 
omitted from the general scheme. Rejection of the scheme may arise from a 
variety of causes, and does not necessarily represent the considered view of 
those for whose benefit the scheme is designed. For these reasons the 
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Committee to proceed cautiously with multiplication of this form of 
scheme, and will only adopt it where the greater possibilities afforded by the 
former method have been proved impracticable in any particular county. 

The Committee are convinced that this section of their library policy is 
more than promising, and contains greater possibilities perhaps than any other 
aspect of library development. There are abundant signs already that, after 
the war, social amenities in rural areas will need much closer consideration 
than they have received in the past. Well-organised schemes, by means of 
which supplies of wholesome books are put within the reach of the inhabitants 
of more or less remote areas, will help materially towards bettering the 
conditions which at present obtain. 

The Scottish Education Bill, which has recently been introduced, includes 
a clause which, if the Bill become an Act, will enable local education 
authorities in Scotland to provide book facilities both for students and for 
the adult population, particularly in rural districts. With powers of this 
character at their disposal it should be possible for authorities to set on foot 
in Scotland schemes under which rural areas can be supplied with books. 
The Executive Committee ac.ordingly propose to defer consideration of 
further rural library schemes in Scotland pending the outcome of the present 
Education Bill, and until the way is clear for developing the Trust’s policy in 
accordance with the new legislation. 

In Ireland there are peculiar difficulties, and at the present moment it 
cannot be expected that any measure of a social or educational nature can be 
successfully prosecuted. The future, however, is being thought out, and the 
Committee have been, and will continue to be, materially assisted in their 
consideration of the problem by an Advisory Library Committee, consisting 
of the followi..g members :—The Most Reverend John Bernard, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J., Professor of Economics in Univer- 
sity College, Dublin; Hugh Law, Esq., M.P.; Thomas W. Lyster, Esq, 
Librarian of the National Library of Ireland; Sir Alexander McDowell, 
G.B.E.; and James Wilkinson, Esq., Librarian of the Cork Public Library. 
The Advisory Committee have only recently been invited to act, and it is 
too early to forecast the action which the Executive Committee may see fit to 
take towards giving expression to the advice tendered to them. On one 
point the Committee are clear. The Library problem in Ireland differs 
toto coelo from that which exists ‘n Great Britain, and it is useless to expect 
that schemes, which prove suitable in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
will be applicable in lreland without considerable amendment and adaptation. 
As the Trustees are aware, they have from time to time been kept in touch 
by means of special reports with the state of affairs existing in Irish libraries 
in general and in Carnegie Libraries in ticular. The steps to be taken by 
the Committee will be directed towards making the existing institutions of 
more service than in the past, and they will refrain from establishing addi- 
tional library centres unless there is substantial reason to think they will 
prove of real service and be maintained on a proper basis. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Mr. WALTER A. Briscok, Acting Chief Librarian, Nottingham 

is a principal collaborator in a life of the air-hero, Captain Albert 
Ball, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., &c.—a native of Nottingham—which is 
promised for early publication by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. The 
work, which is illustrated, includes Ball’s war letters, which are 
described as ‘‘ wonderful in their way, showing his enthusiasm, 
giving his aerial experiences, training, &c., at the front, his faith 
in the Almighty, the life he led with the R.F.C., and his love of 
home—and his longing for the end of the strife.” 
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A new work from the pen of Mr. W. C. Berwick SAYERs, An 
Introduction to Classification, will shortly be issued by Messrs, 
Grafton & Co. It is a book for the beginner, and treats in elemen- 
tary fashion the theory, history and practice of classification, with 
reading courses and questions. It is the most comprehensive 
work on the subject that has yet appeared, and will be a useful 
preliminary to such works as Richardson’s Classification, and Mr. 
Sayers’s own Canons of Classification. 

Mr. A. W. PoLtarD, of the Department of Printed Books at 
the British Museum, has published a little book, Two Brothers : 
Accounts Rendered (Sidgwick & Jackson), in which he records the 
life and death of his two sons, Lieut. Geoffrey Blemell Pollard, 
who was killed in action at La Bassée on 24th October, 1914, and 
Lieut. Roger Thomas Pollard, who fell on 13th October, 1915, in 
the neighbourhood of Loos. It is a brief record, noble in tone, and 
restrained in utterance, and is accompanied by two brief lyrics 
by the author and a fresh bright one written in 1912 by Roger 
himself. The book has impressed us greatly, and our respectful 
sympathy goes to Mr. Pollard in the great sacrifice he has made. 

Mr. H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL, Librarian of the Public Library 
of South Australia, Adelaide, who was formerly Honorary Editor 
of The Library Assistant, and who is now in Europe on service 
with the Australian Field Artillery, was married by special licence 
on February 7th to Miss Isabella (Ella) Glanvill, at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Lee, S.E. The congratulations and good wishes of Mr. 
Purnell’s many friends will accompany the bride and bridegroom. 

Mr. ARNOLD GEORGE Burr has been appointed chief librarian 
of the Camberwell Public Libraries. At the time of his appointment 
Mr. Burt was librarian to the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, 
and had previously served as sub-librarian of the Fulham Public 
Libraries and as librarian of Handsworth before that place was 
included in Birmingham. 

Mr. W. J. Burcu, a junior assistant at Fulham Public Libraries, 
has received a commission in the Army, and has won the Military 
Cross. 
Miss Mizpau GILBERT, Borough Librarian of Newark-on-Trent, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Liverpool Library, The 
Lyceum, Liverpool, in succession to Mr. James Hutt. Miss Gilbert, 
who, as is well-known, was formerly a Sub-librarian at Fulham 
Public Libraries, a Councillor of the L.A.A., and a very successful 
student and member of the L.A., will be an acquisition to the 
Mersey District ; and her friends—especially the members of the 
International Easter Schools, to which she was one of the 
secretaries—will be greatly pleased by her advancement. 

Miss MARGARET E. Day, of the London School of Economics 
(lately of the Islington Libraries), has been appointed a Librarian 
to the Ministry of Food. 
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Mr. R. Fentey, Sub-Librarian, Rugby Public Library, has 
been appointed Librarian, in succession to Mr. Kenning, who has 
retired. 

We congratulate Sergeant A. WuiTE (R.A.M.C.), of the London 
Library, on winning the Military Medal. 

Mr. R. M. McLeEop, Librarian of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust Repository, Dunfermline, has been gazetted to a commission 
in the Royal Scots Regiment. 

Mr. F. HELLIWELL, assistant in the Rochdale Public Libraries, 
has been appointed Sub-Librarian at Preston. 


OBITUARY. 


Bombardier BERTRAM E. RATHBONE, R.F.A., Croix de Guerre, 
died at a base hospital in France on Wednesday, February 6th, 
as the result of wounds received on December 31st. He was the 
chief assistant at the Northampton Public Library, and in 1915 
sat for and passed successfully his examination in Cataloguing held 
by the Library Association. He enlisted immediately afterwards 
in the Leicester Howitzer Brigade, and went to France the following 
January. In February, 1917, he was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
for conspicuous bravery in maintaining the lines of communication. 
In September he married Miss B. E. Timson, of Leicester. He was 
a most popular member of the Libraries’ staff, having been engaged 
by the Libraries’ Committee since he left school in 1899. He took 
a keen interest in library matters, and was a memberof the Library 
Assistants’ Association and of the North-Midland Library Associa- 
tion, and possessed three of the Library Association certificates. 
He was a conscientious servant of the Northampton Corporation 
for nearly 19 years. The funeral took place, with military honours, 
in Etaples Cemetery. 

We regret to learn of the death of Mr. W. B. McDovatt, 
Librarian of the Shepherd’s Bush Public Library, Hammersmith, 
which occurred in hospital after an operation. In the early days 
of the L.A.A. Mr. McDouall served on its Council, and he was 
greatly esteemed by his colleagues. 

We have also to record the death in Palestine while on active 
service of Private E. MAyHew, of the Middlesex Regiment. Mr. 
Mayhew was an assistant at the Shepherd’s Bush Library, 
Kensington. 


NOTES. 


The Norwich Public Library has received for its extensive and 
valuable local collection a splendid donation from Mr. A. H. 
Patterson, the eminent Norfolk naturalist. On Tuesday, 
February r9th, the Norwich City Council passed a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Patterson for his generous gift of ‘“‘a large and 
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valuable collection of his writings and sketches, comprising his 
manuscript note-books from 1878 to 1916 (including original 
drawings, printed articles and letters), a complete set of his pub- 
lished works relating to the natural history of Norfolk, and about a 
thousand of his political, football and fishing cartoons of local 
interest.”” It has been the good fortune of Mr. Patterson to have 
had the opportunity of making continuous observations for about 
forty years in a district—the Norfolk estuary (Breydon)— which is 
particularly attractive to naturalists. It is one of the best districts 
in the country for observation of fishes and birds, including a large 
number of bird immigrants, some of which are extremely rare 
visitants to our shores. Great success has attended his unceasing 
vigilance, and he has been able to make valuable additions to the 
list of Norfolk fauna, particularly fishes. His notebooks are a 
mine of valuable information, for in them since 1878 he has re- 
corded day by day his careful observations of the fauna, and has 
preserved notes of curious and interesting specimens which have 
been brought to him, pen and ink sketches, and coloured drawings 
of interesting examples, and letters from other naturalists regarding 
his works. Mr. Patterson is a prolific writer, and in addition to 
hundreds of articles and letters he has published nearly a score of 
books, the most important of which are Notes of an East Coast 
Naturalist, Nature in Eastern Norfolk, and Wild Life on a Norfolk 
Estuary. 

A most interesting exhibition, representative of Mr. Patterson’s 
manuscript notebooks, printed books and pamphlets and cartoons, 
has been arranged in the Reading Room of the Library. 

Mr. Geo. A Stephen, the City Librarian, contributed to the 
Eastern Daily Press ot February 20th, an article on “ Mr. A. H. Patter- 
son’s Writings,’’ being a sketch of his life and an appreciation of 
his work. 


LipRARY AssocIATION.—The next Professional Examination 
of the Library Association will be held May 13th—18th at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., and at other centres in the 
provinces and abroad. May 13th, Classification; May 14th, 
Cataloguing ; May 15th, Library Organisation; May 16th, Library 
Routine ; May 17th, Literary History; May 18th, Bibliography. 
Entrance Fee 5s. each section. 

A Preliminary Test will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
— 15th. Entrance Fee 2s. 6d. Last day of entry, April 13th, 
1918. 
Copies of the Syllabus, together with all particulars, can be 
obtained on application to Erne:t A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Honorary 
Secretary, Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1 
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REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH. Stories to Tell to Children: 
A Selected List with Stories and Poems for Holiday Programmes, 
Second Edition. 72 pp. Cr. 8vo. 1918. 25 cents. 

A most useful graduated and classified list of stories with an interesting 

introduction. The work will be dealt with more fully in connexion with a 

consideration of story-telling in our next number. 


Hove (BorouGH). Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Public 

Library Committee. 1917. 

Librarian: J. W. Lister. Population 41,555. Income (jd. rate), 
£1,242. Expenditure, {1,313—but no financial statement. Stock : Lendi 
17,996 ; reference, 10,353. Issues: Lending, 120,192; reference, 11,144. 

Records a period of ‘‘ activity and prosperity ’"—which does not include, 
we hope, the reduction of the penny rate by one farthing !—in which the 
borrowers’ tickets have increased by 499 and the issues by 2,776. The library 
and staff were devoted, with apparent success, to the voluntary food cam- 

ign, and it is a matter for congratulation that this does not seem to have 
interfered with their legitimate work. ‘‘ To encourage the campaign the 
library roof garden was planted with tomatoes.’’ A Roll of Honour is being 
kept. Mutilation of periodicals has occurred, and the library has been 
fortunate in securing the conviction of a reader “ caught tearing-out and 
secreting a portion of The Queen newspaper ” ; we have heard of other libraries 
who suffer from mutilation of this periodical ; some unscrupulous women 
have been sufficiently patriotic to remove Mrs. Peel’s ‘“‘ menage " page every 
week from some library copies. The Committee has agreed to pay the 
examination fees of junior assistants, and one shilling is added to salary for 
each certificate gained. A significant note is, ‘‘ The practice of displaying 
press advertisements of situations vacant has become of little value, and for 
the present is discontinued. No complaint or protest has been made.” 


KILMARNOCK (BuRGH). Dick Institute Public Library and Museum: 

Annual Report for the year ended May, 1917. 

Librarian : H. Y. Simpson. No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 
22,760 ; reference, no record. Issues: Lending, 50,578 ; reference (estimated 
14,490). 

The — which is one of steady work, does not present any unusual 
features. The Library, however, has migrated from the Dick Institute, 
which has become a Red Cross Hospital, to a temporary home in the local 
Art Galleries. 


Leeps (City). Libraries and Arts Committee : Annual Report, 1916-17. 

City Librarian: Tuomas W. Hanp. Population 459,260. Income, 
£12,843. No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 224,071; reference, 
111,003. Issues: Lending, 1,094,825; reference, 91,994. 

There was a decrease in all departments in the issue of 64,108 ‘ due 
mainly to the absence of men of military age ” ; and the fiction percentage has 
risen from 48.81 to 49.34. Exhibitions of books on current topics attracted 
considerable attention in the Reference Library. In the juvenile reading 
rooms talks to 3,340 children “ by the assistant set apart for this work "— 
who might surely be named a little more courteously !—were given; but 
owing to the refusal of parents to allow their children to be out after dark 
there was naturally a decrease in the use of the rooms themselves. The 
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death of Captain D. L. Strachan, late of the reference library, receives 
sympathetic mention. “‘ The question of establishing a commercial depart- 
ment is under consideration, and it is hoped that in the near future it will 
become an accomplished fact.” 


ToRONTO PusBLic LispraRy. Report of the Chief Librarian [1917). 

Chief Librarian: Grorce H. Locke. Stock: Lending, 210,000; 
reference, 90,000. Issues: Lending, 1,123,467; juvenile, 355,325 ; reference, 
193,104; municipal reference, 7,609. 

A neatly-produced little pamphlet on unorthodox but attractive lines, 
Much useful work has been done and is reviewed. Books have been sent 
through various agencies to the troops ; a provincial school for librarians was 
held :—‘‘ An interesting experiment in library administration was the leave 
of absence extended to five of our assistants to take the course of training in 
the school ” ; literature was furnished for the ‘‘ Greater Produce Campaign " 
in the spring, and an “‘ evidence of how eminently practical and useful these 
books must have been is shown by the reluctance of many borrowers to return 
them. Our losses this year have been largely from the classes of gardening, 
cookery, and preserving, military text-books and those used in the schools of 
the University.” Great pressure is felt upon the restricted space of the 
Central Library, and Mr. Locke suggests necessary extensions. 


WASHINGTON : PusLic LIBRARY OF THE DiIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and the Librarian, 
1916-17. 

Librarian: GzrorGE F. BowERMAN. Population, 380,000. Income, 
£18,240 ; expenditure, books, periodicals and binding, £3,771; salaries, 
£11,909. Stock, 196,418. Issues: Lending, 888,053 volumes lent for home 
use, 57,586 to agencies, and 114,610 prints were also issued ; reference 61,843. 

The year under review is treated with great brevity in the report owing 
to a demand from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to the 
effect that all reports were to be reduced fifty per cent., and to the further 
fact that Mr. Bowerman wished to present his detailed report on the develop- 
ment of the branch libraries. This report, which is a most interesting and 
librarian-like scheme, is given in full. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE, 


First Steps in Annotation in Catalogues. By W. C. BERWICK 
Sayers. Library Assistants’ Association Series No. 9, 
price 4d., post free 5d. 

The L.A.A. is to be congratulated on having been enabled to add this 
number to its Series, for a more useful introduction to a difficult subject could 
scarcely be possible. Mr. Sayers has the gift of being able to say precisely 
all that is necessary with great economy of words, and yet to leave no doubt 
whatever as to the idea he wishes to convey. In an admirable fashion this 
little brochure gives adequate reasons for the practice of annotation, reveals 
the dangers to be guarded against, and provides very clear instructions for 
writing the little notes which make a catalogue so much more intelligible. 
The student who masters this treatise will be able to proceed with far greater 
confidence to other works on the subject, and several copies of it ought to 
be available to the staff of every library taking any pride in its cataloguing 
work. The profession is indebted to Mr. Sayers for his valuable contributions 
to its literature, and the present publication—although slight—is one we are 
extremely glad to have. The L.A.A., too, is performing a useful function in 
making such material readily available, and we urge every librarian to support 
its enterprise to the utmost. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


BonpD, FREDERICK BLIGH, F.R.I.B.A. The Gate of Remembrance, 
28 Illus. Demy 8vo., pp. x., 176. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 


1918. 6s, net. 

A curious book recording the story of the psychological experiments 
which resulted in the discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. Sittings 
were held between November 7th, 1907, and November 30th, 1911, at which 
automatic writings concerning the Chapel preceded the discovery of its 
position. An interesting and noteworthy contribution to books on spirit- 
writing which will appeal to vast numbers of investigators. 


BLaANcHon, G. The New Warfare. Translated by Frep 
RoTHWELL, B.A. Cr. 8vo., pp. 254. George G. Harrap & Co., 
1917. 35. 6d. net. 

A survey of the various means of carrying on the war, describing weapons 
of attack and defence, transport, mobilization of supplies, naval methods of 
fighting, the uses of the trench, underground assault, and aviation. Aa 
interesting point raised is that of so-called “‘ anonymous warfare ” in Chapter 
V. The work shows a knowledge of the subject, and is handy for reference, 


Cross, E. RicHarp. A Biogr om gree Sketch with Literary Papers 
and Religious and Political Addresses. Selected by MARION 
Wirkinson. Frontis. Large Cr. 8vo., pp. ix., 235. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1917. 5s. net. 

A third of the volume is devoted to the life of E. R. Cross and ——- 
tions of him by three friends, the remaining two-thirds contain a selection 
from his writings. These were never intended for publication, and include 
five literary papers on Tennyson, Wordsworth, Lowell, Morley and Francis 
Thompson, five religious addresses and two political. addresses. Notes 
elucidating the various writings appear in an appendix. 


Gipson, Hucu. A Diplomatic Diary. 28 Illus. Demy 8vo., 
pp. iv., 304. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

A private journal giving information as to life in Belgium during the 
first years of the war. The author was Secretary to the American Legislation 
in Brussels, was in Louvain when the city be ge ry and in Brussels — 
the entry of the Germans. He has naturally had many opportunities 
witnessing and describing the official and unofficial dealings of the enemy, 
and from this point of view his work is well worth careful perusal. 


GRILLo, Ernesto, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., D.C.L. Selections from 
the Italian Poets, with Critical I nivoductions. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
xxxviii., 618. Selections from the Italian Prose Writers, ‘with 
Critical Introductions. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxxix., 615. Blackie & 
Son, Ltd. 1917. 7s. 6d. net each. 

The introductions to these excellent works on Italian Classic Piose and 
Poetiy are from the pen of the Professor of Italian at the Glasgow University, 
and may be commended as in every way adequate. In the choice and 
arrangement of his material, the author has endeavoured to trace the develop- 
ment and to do justice to the various movements and tendencies throughout 
the evolution of Italian literature. He writes in an enthusiastic, nay, often 

ioned manner of a subject about which he is not only well i 
but by which he is at times actually inspired. 
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Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1917 : An Encyclopedia of the Navies of the 
World. Acting Editor: MaurRicE PRENDERGAST. Illus. 
oblong, pp. 485. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1917. 
25s. net. 

This valuable annual makes its opportune appearance in this its twentieth 

of issue. Further restrictions of secrecy and censorship have been 
posed upon the compilers and publishers, but this does not affect the indis- 
pensability of the work. A deplorable number of pages have had to be devoted 
to ships lost in the war, and even then the list can, no doubt, only be regarded 
as revealing a small proportion of the actual losses. The navies of the great 

Ts are given in order of strength, those of European Coast defences 

g arranged geographically. The usual engineering article has unfor- 
tunately had to be omitted in deference to the censorship, but new material 
regarding improved types of German warships, though naturally incomplete, 
is of the highest importance and interest. 

KNIGHT, A. CHARLES. Cordwainer Ward in the City of London. Its 
History and Topography. tolllus. Cr. 8vo., pp. 111. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 4s. 6d. net. 

Cordwainer Ward owing to its position in the centre of the City, holds 
an important place among the City Wards. The name is derived from the 
“ cordwaner,’’ a worker in leather from Cordova, and the first mention of 
the ward occurs in 1151. Much interesting historical and typographical 
detail has been collected by the author, who is a Member of the Corporation 
of the City of London, and late Honorary Secretary of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society. 

NicHorson, J. SHIELD, M.A., Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Prof. of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. War Finance. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xxiv., 480. P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1917. 
tos. 6d. net. 

The articles collected in this volume are reprinted from the 
Review, the Economic Journal, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the Scotsman and other periodicals, and they form a general survey of the 
present financial position which deserves a careful study. The author draws 
a moral from the present inflation of prices, and points out the dangers of the 
economic conditions which will follow on the declaration of peace. 


PATTERSON, J. E. A War-Time Voyage. Being the Itinerary of an 
Ocean Tramp from Port to Port, 1916-17. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. xv., 266. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

A delightful itinerary of sea-trips in pursuit of health, built up from a mass 
of notes, long and short, brief chapters and jottings, a veritable jumble of 
things, human, natural, active, speculative, but fascinating to read in the 
highest degree because written by a man of heart and insight, sympathy and 
strong personality, who can show forth in every line his love of vagabond 
over the sea, of humanity with its greatness and failings, and of life itself 
its multitudinous manifestations. 

ScHusTER, ARTHUR, F.R.S., and ARTHUR E. Suiptey, F.R.S. 
Britain’s Heritage of Science. 15 Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. xv., 
334. Constable & Co., Ltd. 1917. 8s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this work naturally divides itself into two groups, one 
dealing with the physical, the other with the biological sciences, and a fine 
Tecord of both branches is to be found in those valuable pages. The work of 
the great scientists, Roger Bacon, William Gilbert, the father of electric and 
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magnetic science, John Napier, who discovered logarithms, Newton, Dalton, 

who investigated the atomic theory, Young, F: ay, Joule, William Thom- 

son, better known to the public as Lord Kelvin, and Clerk Maxwell, are ten« 
great landmarks of physical science. In the second group of biological 

science we have an account of the great exponents of botany, zoology, physio- 

logy and geology. Among zoologists the name of Charles Darwin naturally 

stands predominant, for physiology that of Harvey, Hooker, Huxley, Geikie, 

Hutton, Charles Lyell and many others figure in the biological section. The 

authors have done a service to Britain in producing this fine record of scientific 

research. 


SmitTH-GorDON, LIONEL, M.A. (Oxon.), and LAURENCE C, STAPLES, 
A.M. Rural Reconstruction in Ireland.; A Record of Co- 
evative Organisation. Demy 8vo., pp. xiii, 279. P. S. 

ing & Son, Ltd. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

Economic and social conditions, land legislation, the history of the Irish 
co-operative movement, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, its 
forms, functions and finances, home industries and future developments, 
are handled with insight and exactitude. The volume contains a preface 
by ‘“ A.E.” and this well-known author maintains ‘“‘ that whatever may be 
the temporary strength of other movements in Ireland, the co-operative 
movement, dealing as it does with the daily lives of men, must finally have an 
influence greater than any other in its effect upon the character of the Irish 
nation.” Important to all who wish to study the subject. 

VittaMIL, Lieut.-Col. R. DE. Resistance of Air. 22 Illus. and 
35 tables. Demy 8vo., pp. x., 192. . & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

A treatise on aero-dynamics, beginning with a dissertation on ‘‘dynamical 
similarity,” dealing with the question of the resistance of bodies moving in 
circular motion, the laws governing the resistance of the air, and concludi 
with references to eminent authorities. 


POETRY. 


YEATS, WILLIAM BuTLER. Per Amica Silentia Lune. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. vi., 94. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1918. 4s. 6d. net. 
Fascinating, poetical word-pictures inspired by interrupted conversations 

with a friend and written chiefly in prose. 

Collected Works of Papriac H. Pearse. Songs of the Irish Rebels 
and Specimens from an Irish Anthology. Demy 8vo., pp. vii-, 
127. Maunsel & Co.,Ltd. 1918. §s. net. 


This volume is issued uniform with the plays, poems and stories already 
reviewed in our pages, and is printed in Irish and English. Due acknowledg- 
ment of the author is given in every case, and nothing is included on which 
Pearse did not find “‘ the essential wine of poetry.” A chronological arrange- 
ment is observed, and the poems date from as early as 1573. 


FICTION. 


DoyLe, Lynn. Ballygullion. 8 Illus., by Conor. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 224. Maunsel & Co., Ltd. 1rg18. §s. net. 


Racy Irish stories, typically humorous and sometimes a little pathetic, 
which will surely appeal to all who can appreciate the brogue. 
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FootNeR, HuLBERT. The Huntress. 4 Illus., by H. N. Brock. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 297. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 5s. net. 
Bela was the daughter of a white woman, and her mother too had white 

blood in her, so she wanted to leave the Indian people and find a white husband. 

The havoc she caused in the camp at Nine-Mile-Point among the five young 

men who comprised it and how she deliberately carried off Sam, the cook, 

and thereby earned his contempt, makes an excellent story. By being true 
to herself: Bela showed a fortitude and an astuteness which deserved the 
crown of success. 

Gorpon, LEsLiE Howarp. The Little Lady of the Shot Gun. Two 
Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 254. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. 
5s. net. 

A refreshing story of the wild and woolly West, which, however, has 
perhaps not quite so much plot as usual. The hero, called not too euphoni- 
cally, Two-Pan, finds his mate in the wild-cat daughter of a supposedly 
paralysed ‘‘ moonshiner,”’ the appellation for an illicit whisky-distiller. 


Gray, PHa@se. The Golden Lamp. Cr. 8vo., pp. 317. Jarrolds, 

Ltd. 1917. 6s. 

Two families, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Binford and M1. and Mrs. Tom Belflower, 
and their respective babies, have to do with this book, which, though in- 
geniously worked out, has one or two weak points of construction. An 
unusual and quite entertaining story which contains some snappy 
Americanisms. 

Hume, Fercus. Next Door. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. §s. net. 

A tale of murder and gambling, of weak fools and arrant knaves, with as 
much mystery and excitement as generally goes to make up this sort of 
popular stuff. 

Lonpon, Jack. Michael Brother of Jerry. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 

324. Mills & Boon, Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

A story about dogs, the tricks that are taught them, and the pain they 
suffer in consequence. The book is intended to discourage the performance of 
trained animals, on account of the inevitable cruelty and torture accompanying 
such training, and from this point of view will win many sympathisers. 
Like many novels with a purpose, it is lacking in drainatic force. 


STEAD, F. HERBERT. No More War! ‘‘ Truth Embodied in a Tale.” 
Frontis. Demy 8vo., pp. 424. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

A blending of history and romance. The work is divided into two parts, 
“Fact and Fancy,” and ‘' Fancy and the Future.” The heroine of this 
imaginative story, moved to the deed by a passionate desire to save her 
country, kills the Crown Prince, and is thereafter invited to address meetings 
in all the great European cities. Further comment is superfiuous ! 


THompson, Le1cH. The Lion and the Adder. A Story of the 
South African Rebellion. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 309. Mills and 
Boon, Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

A stirring tale of the Veld at the time of the Boer Rebellion under De Wet. 

The hero is an Englishman and the heroine an Afrikander of great charm. 

who is pursued by the love of one of her own people. Her paralysed cousin, 

Ki, a pathetic figure in the story, is limned by a sympathetic hand. The local 

colouring and atmosphere are well reproduced, and the novel should win a 

place for itself among those dealing with South African history. 
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THorNE, Guy. The Polluted City. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 

Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1917. 5s. net. 

Muriel is the discontented sister of Barbara Wetherby, whose husband, 
Basil, a solicitor’s clerk, is left the fabulous fortune of a Rajah. Wealth 
leads these innocent people into a very morass of fast living. How they free 
themselves makes an interesting story, as Basil says, ‘ Hackney and poverty, 
the feverish London business—and now this! 


Ticue, Harry. The Sheep Path. Cr. 8vo., pp. 328. W. Westall 
and Co., Ltd. a 6s. net. 
Arethusa Blake an intense consciousness that women, like sheep, 
the same dull path into a mediocre marriage. She endeavoured to 
carve out a more original way for herself by refusing the man she loved and 
wedding an elderly beau with ar income. When she became a widow, she 
gave away her money and returned to her early love, who objected to the 
manner in which she had obtained it. Feminine admirers of Mr. Tighe’s 
work will wonder whether most women after all tread the sheep path. 


UrgunartT, Pau. Cross Currents. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. 

Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

Poverty-stricken Sir Clifford Maxwell, Bart., inherits a fortune and 
becomes the centre of a whirlpool of incidents which give rise to the cross- 
currents of the title. Next door to his house were the offices of the Ajax 
Land Development Company, of whom the directors were not all what they 
ought to have been. Complicity, crime and capture are the key-notes of the 
story. 


VEER, W. DE. Revoke. Cr. 8vo., pp. 343. John Lane. 1917. 6s. 

A story of the love of a widower or a young widow set in the Dutch 
Colony of — of which the hero is the President of the Native Court. 
The love affair comes to nought, and the author manages to portray perfectly 
the inconclusiveness of the episode he pictures. 


WapoLte, Hucu. The Green Mirror. Cr. 8vo., pp. X., 473 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. rgr8. 6s. net. 

Mr. Walpole has succeeded in producing a psychological masterpiece. 
Out of one idea, namely, the belief in themselves and each other, possessed 
by the members of the Trenchard family, he has developed a perfect kaleidos- 

cope of complicated life. A strange element is introduced into familiar 
things with force sufficient to disintegrate the established order. There 
has been no better novel on the subject of the family since Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Man of Property.” 


Wuitman, G.I. “ Mr. Manley.” Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. John Lane. 
1918. 6s. 

The character drawing in this book is excellent, and it contains the novel 
idea of a man who does not appear to care if he is accused of being a murderer 
or not. Whether he would have failed to discover that his sister was wearing 
her heart out on his behalf, considering what an affectionate fellow he was, is 
doubtful, but we have no other fault to find with a clever study. 


WREN, PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER. Sitepsons of France. Cr. 8vo., 


pp. ix., 269. John Murray. 1917. 5s. net. 

The author i is already known for his stories of the French Foreign a 
and this volume will add to his reputation. ‘Ten Little Legionari 
which is the first story of the book, is well worked out. The second is es 
rather weak travesty of an incident in the life of Ninon de |’Enclos, and 4 
the others, ‘‘ An Officer and a Liar” will strike the reader as an original idea, 
graphically told, 
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The Art and Research Bureau, 
7, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 769. 
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and other Research. 


Photographic Facsimiles from Books and Manuscripts 
in all the Great Libraries. 
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CARDINAL XIMENES 


STATESMAN, ECCLESIASTIC, SOLDIER, 
AND MAN OF LETTERS, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
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BY 
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On hand-made paper with 14 plates 10/6 net. 
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THE 


KAISER’S NAVAL SECRET. 


The most jealously.guarded of all the War-Lord’s secrets, and as Key to World 
Domination by Prussia is revealed for the firat time in 


‘““WORLD WITHOUT END” 


By W. E. CRISP 
(‘* W.E.C.”’ who completed Dickens ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood’’). 


Packed full of thrilling and exciting incidents, you are invited to read “ World 
Without End,” and to send a copy te your relative or friend in Blue or Khaki, 


The Times.—‘‘ The book shows ability in handling very different kinds of material 
and in workin epee a complicated plot.” 


Birming Daily Post.—“ PRecalls - + « « the tales of Poe and the dramas 


H 
_ City News.—This leading Journal devotes a column over the signature of 
**Ignotus.” The writer says, “It is a remarkable volume . . . it teems with — 
. chapters of daring speculation, of powerful discussion on creeds 
various theologies, and of revolutions brought in by science.’ 
Glasgow Herald.—*‘* It is grandly conceived.” 
Land and Water.—‘‘ It takes the reader right out from the 20th century materialism 


in which profit and loss count for more than anything else to the land of dreamers who put 
ideals first.”’ 


S/- At all Libraries and Booksellers. G/-= net. 
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